THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

"Porcupinus Pelagius," and surely had the hundred eyes
of "Argus Centoculi." The man who thus multiplied
himself was also, I daresay, the word-catcher that assisted
Carew with the revision of his "Apology." We cannot
certainly call him by name. Was he that Macnamara
Morgan, to whom has been attributed "The Causidicade"?
Or had another Porcupine stolen the pen of the old one?

Through more than a hundred pages, Orbilius took up
"Tom Jones" chapter by chapter, finding or fabricating
mistakes in every one of them and damning every char-
acter. If readers should observe, he remarked, a certain
strangeness in his style, that was because he had decided
to adopt Mr. Fielding's "elegant termination of th instead
of s" in the third person singular of the auxiliary verbs
do and have; though he would refrain from imitating,
except in quotations, that author's pleonasms such as "the
final end," for "the end" by itself seemed able to do the
business. Whenever he hit upon a genuine slip, he was, of
course, in glee. For example, Fielding apparently ascribed
the proverb, "Evil communications corrupt good man-
ners," to Solomon instead of St. Paul or Menander; where-
upon Orbilius remarked, "Read your Bible, Mr. F. before
you cite from it again." When Fielding despaired of
making "shine" a scene which he would like to write and
so omitted it, Orbilius told him that he could make this
and all the dull passages in his book "shine" by casting
them into the flames. At the end, however, the critic
relented far enough to say: "Yet have I no personal pique
against this gentleman; but admire some irregular touches
of wit and morality, which, like the few fertile spots to be
seen among the most barren parts of the Alps, may be found
in travelling thro' his volumes."

A few months later, the humorous climax of censure was
reached in "Old England." During the spring of 1750,
London was visited by two earthquakes, which occurred
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